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[Paul Feldman is currently public relations director for the Midwest Region of 
the United Steelworkers, which he joined in 1976. Paul was^an, editor of the 
Social Democrats' publ i cat i on New Amer i ca from its founding in 1960 to 1974 and 
is a vice-chairman of SDUSA] . 

The topic I was assigned on the original program was "The History of American 
Socialism." That topic's too heavy for me; I'm a lightweight. On the latest 
program the topic has been changed to "An Evening on American Socialism. 
That's still too heavy a meal for me. What I'm here to offer you is a snack on 
the Social Democrats, USA. 

I'll discuss the social democratic movement's birth pangs, traumas and 
maturation to its present stages what I call the pre-teens or early adolescent 
period. This, as you know, can be a very tumultuous and critical period in any 
child's or organization's development. In this stage you can move forward to 
adulthood or you can regress back to childhood. Often adolescents move both 
ways at the same time. Sometimes we're not sur-e which way we're going. But I 
feel optimistic, particularly about our youth organization and many of the 
people in it. 

I'm going to talk to you about the birth of the Social Democrats from 
my own experience of that development, from the vantage point of one of the SD's 
earliest victims: me. I'm going to talk to you a little about the founding 
generation of Social Democrats, USA, my peers, and a lot about the old Socialist 
Party, because that's where it all began. I'll talk a lot about my peers. Some 
of them you' 11 know, some of :themyou won' t*. Some of the' incidents you'll know, 
some of them you'll find put about. : ■>■ ■• '• . ; 

I'm going to tell you about your ancestors. Some of them are getting 
to be ancient ancestors. I'm going to tell you about some of our movement's 
mistakes and blemishes as well as our shiningmoments and great accomplishments; 
we have both. I'll tell you both sides of the story for two reasons. Those of 
you who already are social democrats and a part of our political family have a 
right to know about the skeletons in the closet, the mad uncles and aunts, as 
well as the saints and heroes; the imbeciles and, if I can use the word, ass- 
holes, as well as the brilliant leaders and pathfinders. I hope these stories 
will make you feel more a part of the family. After I relate some of these 
stories, some of you who don't have strong stomachs may leave the organization. 
But I have confidence most of you won' t. Those of you who are not yet a part of 
our family I hope will want to join it. As well as being an organization of 



humn beings with faults and good qualities as all ^^J^^tS 
ment, I believe, has a great tradition and deep ^^^^^'f.vebeena 
deeper than most organizations, besides the labor movement, ot whicn 

member. 

The second reason I will be telling you these f J^^ ^ 
want, you to repeat the errors of my generation of socia *£ «£ so 

democrats. After all, if you repeat ?Vr«^dSiti«a blunders. You 
deviations on the path of social democracy, but ^upi^ political www 
have to make your own unique errors, not ours, or we will get resem 

Before I tell you my sad story, let me tell you ^V th VJ£{£ 
democratic movement can tike out of you The ^f^^^Z^l can 
looking Catholic boy an assistant to the head of th e AFL^IO. n " rP atd e sire 
Xa g skinny Brooklyn girl froma working class .background^ £\fg£»f™ 
to escape into English literature into the director of what ^s pro ^ 
largest teachers' organization in the world. ^ e .^.^ teachers. The 
Brooklyn girl into a COPE director of the American Federation^ ° f T^f^most 
SD canLke a fledgling blackmusician into the ^^^^ffiJ 
important black labor organisation in America. lh o e ^^ n t ^ e a ^r greatness 
dant of WilliamPenn, who is seeking to recapture some «f the ^f^Xer 
and virtue of the America in which his family played , a P"*;. 1 "* K 8 P SS ral 
of BenWattenberg's TV series and a scourge of the ^ r . lt " I ~^f B J n S? n 
minority. The SBUSA can take another erect, moralistic ^ » t ^™ 1 '£jS- 
whose parents are ranchers in Colorado, and turn him into *teV*^l<£* 
activist. The SD can take a young lady whose father «sa 3"dge on Long Island, 
and send her out into the hinterlands of Ohio as ^L-CK) *™^™™ 
tative, and we don' t see her that much anymore. The f^^^^Smt for a 
Jewish boy from Brooklyn with more than his share of tostilityj^i^ ">' a 
constructive outlet fcfto. a. public relations person - or , as my enemies call mc, 
a hatchet man — for the Steelworkers . 

Yes, the social, democratic movement can perform f«^ n le " ^' 
miracles, maiy of which I don't have time to describe here. It can alsomake 
you a burnout, a kook or a political snob. 

After the Young People's Socialist League collapsed, wejoui It the 
Social Democrats. The first three national secretaries of the .Young f Social 
^}a?TduSe*2. I mean, in the middle of their WW l?£%2& 
left. My cousin Eliot was one of them; he left and ^^^J^^lfees 
for ten years. But then he got over it. These are some of the jacrilices 
Peop e nrte. Wbst of them have come back and they're »£U»ck around he 
movement. But, as turnover alone indicates, this was a very difficult time. 



My first experience with Aneri can socialism, or one tendency, actually 
LlTll a l'f- !. C£ l nt Sect ' within il > came at Brooklyn College, where I was a 
p^hI? 11 -? ed student - ^ first brush with American comunism came much 

Siii «'i i ? a 3 e m "^ nei S nborho °d in the Brighton Beach section of Brooklyn, 
S nl ^ rem0ney for the Bussian xmv ">»« and signed more petitions 

neighborhood?!! Jl™ 1 ^x 11 ? 1 Kitler in the Second ^ rld War than ^ other 
anJhS in S **iS!; iCa - / learned to sin ^ every word'of the Soviet national 
BaSeT iZ*T™% iJL?*™ Jearned a11 the ™> rds of thc Star-Spangled 
cSnist ?Zi I'r ° udm f ber ,°^ the S ° viet 3ea Scouts ' ™ at I-™« to say is, 
toT^l th^ t^r ^^ Wh ° le COfTmunit y- It the truth be told, and I 'inhere 
f W r I" 8 T,- U tne Aneriean cormun.i st movement was and remains 
tein iZ er ° f d ! VerSG ?e °* le on a local and national level than the 

w^re Sin^ to hi™^^ T* ma ' M Until we beCOTe as able as the V are, 
we re going to have plenty of problems. 

onrt hv iS G/tfr ? riean caTmunis ts acquired their great skill in organizing in 
tabbed ? ,fJ? ^ aCe /- dent ° f hist ° ry ' " ws ^ en Nazi Germany indecently 
he HmerVtL nV^ a \V tG f ian P ° Wer ' the *°° l ol ' ^ in the teck > and br <*e 
and "screamrnf nto Ji that . lVjoscw force d the American Ccmnunist Party kicking 
Soci^TstTXwn ,h ^ "mnstream of American political life, where the 
5ni ed" States ^frl ^ f ° und dead - American comnunists stopped calling the 
second n4t fr^t^ 7 a V StlC i*™"** state and started calling it the 
you Xf4V t f V f ° rt / eSS ° f freedom in the wrld - I don't have to tell 
ImLfcan caUnl- t^ St y?° rtant fortress of freedcm » Hitl e«* transformed 
^an^?^i™^ t0 H^, t J^ th ^ tu^ y^ ^i ^ i ^ Thatwas thecaiminist 
th,T?hmLs If f^f ?' ld Vfer ' U led the Co^nist Party to the discovery 
Thomas Jefferson and George Washington were really agrarian cormunists. 

smvthirifLihZt^Jl^ 11 ^ 1 didn,t reallv become a conmunist, because 
eTe and S Z about .^ J he y kept telling us we were like everybody 

een? African IS i ™ ^T" They ^ pt tellin ^ us ™ ™™ a hundred per- 
^^erican, but I was an alienated intellectual. 

college and^XSl^J 1 ^ 6 V^ S a leader of the cultural revolution at that 
and Mack ^£^1^ 

band ofTcSS ffitiJ^ ? 8 'i * WS therefore Rurally attracted to a little 
tendenciel ; ^nd^r-l who + also v«>ro black jackets. They had certain bohemi an 

serioSr^ufid^ t V h ery r Str ° ng ab0Ut intel lectual pursuits and were more 
serious about ideas than I was. That was interesting for me. 

some ot vo^Lov^h ?"* T led by a bo y named Tcm > that is TomKahn, whom 
tS? also vJS Lw -T ° f y ° U don,t ' and G S irl nam2d Haehelle Horowitz. 
Si^s X r ,17 , + SqUent students - They brought me to one of their 
meetings after school to near Lviax Shaohtmn, who was then the leader of the 



Independent Socialist League, which was a split-off from the Socialist Workers 
Party! The SWP was was Trotskyist or Trotskyite group. There's a very impor- 
tant difference, but I still don't know \vhat it is. But there were bitter 
fights back then about who was Trotskyist and who was Trotskyite. I hope you u 
find out what the difference is and teli me. 

'"' Tom and Rachelle composed the major part of the ISL's youth group in 

Brooklyn, and they were very active. Shachtman was speaking on Soviet com- 
munism. Tom and Rachelle wanted me especially to hear that talk because they 
could see that I was wishy-washy on the question of communism. I was wishy- 
washy on every question, since I was an Adlai Stevenson Democrat. To them 

ff Democrats arid Republicans -were Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

{» In criticising Stalinist Russia, Shachtman said that socialism without 

democracy is like air: if you remove an atom from a carbon dioxide molecule it 
becomes carbon monoxide, and from life-giving it becomes lethal. Being very 
erudite at the time, I concluded without ever taking a course in chemistry that 
Shachtman was a bit simplistic. But there was something about the man ~ a 
shining, balding head; twinkling eyes, an intensity and aggressive manner — 
which i found attractive. Shachtman was a living piece of history, and for a 
romantically inclined intellectual type like me, meeting a living piece of 
history makes a very big impression. Shachtman was an early leader of the com- 
munist youth movement in the United States. .-'He' .witnessed the Bolshevik 
Revolution ~ not all of it, but he was over there for a few weeks and could 
talk about it. He broke from the Communist Party to follow Trotsky after Stalin 
crushed the Bolshevik opposition. Max became a secretary and bodyguard to the 
great Trotsky. Then he broke with Trotsky over Finland. That was a long time 
ago, and it's not important in itself, but why Max brbke is important. Trotsky, 
despite all Stalin did to him., his family and his comrades « like murdering 
most of the early Bolshevik leaders — supported Stalin's invasion of Finland 
because it overthrew bourgeois property and replaced it with nationalized pro- 
perty. That for Trotsky was the key issue. And even if there was the 
wr Bureaucratic Deformation — Stalin was some bureacratic deformation ~ the fact 
F that Soviet communism had nationalized property made it more progressive than 
any form of capitalism, and soon the rest would work itself out. 

Tom and Rachelle introduced me to the many intellectual splendors, of 

the International Socialist League. The ISL and the people in it had a big 

m influence on the Socialist Party, and eventually on the Social Democrats. The 

t splendors of the ISL at the time included Michael Harrington, a Catholic radical 

m who was not only the boy genius of American Marxism, but who also understood 

w Proust, Stendhal and Freud, and could talk on these subjects at the drop, of a 

hat. Not only that, he was a wine connoisseur, and knew Irish revolutionary 

songs, iiow that^s a renaissance man. I later found out he had a few faults. 



Then there was Cy Landy, who knew every political tendency in the Burmese 
: Marxist movement, every one of them. I didn't even know there was a Burmese 
Marxist movement. But he did, and could talk about it at the drop of a hat and 
at enormous, length. Then there was Herman Benson, who was a geniune worker. He 
owned a machine shop and worked for trade union reform. He taught me the dif- 
ference between the progressive and the conservative wings of the labor move- 
ment. The UAW and Walter Reuther — although not always Walter Reuther — were 
on the progressive side, and George Meany and the whole rest of the labor move- 
ment were on the conservative side, including the United Steelworkers, which I 
now work for. The progressive wing of the labor movement included Walter 
Reuther on some days and on other days we didn't even believe it included Walter 
Reuther . 

Then there was the exotic Bogdan Denitch, who was a Yugoslavian revo- 
lutionary as i -an infant. At least that's what he told me. ' Bogdan had the 
uncanny ability to instigate multiple faction fights on principled issues in 
order to get himself into organizational positions that he coveted. Bogdan, 
bless his soul, is now the leader of the left wing of Harrington's Democratic 
Socialist Organizing Committee, and I can only say more power to Bogdan. 

I could have been happy in the ISL for the rest of my life. I was uni- 
que, everybody was unique; we had unique ideas, unique ideology, unique organi- 
zation. I was sheltered from the world in what Irving Howe likes to call a 
world more attractive, the sectarian world, the world of our own movement. But 
that wild man Schactman forced us out of that bliss because he felt the ISL was 
too isolated. With great difficulty, Schactman accomplished a merger with that 
mainstream political group, the Socialist Party. 

th tct The ISL foUowe i?. ,Max into the merger kicking and screaming. Many in 
me ibL were never able fo cross that great divide between revolution and refor- 
mism. Many of them remained fixated within the ISL, even though it didn't exist 
?hI m ° re ' A l hey Were stiU in the ISL emotionally, and many of them are still 
hflS *; k V° r ^.P™ 61 " half of this wedding, most of the Socialist Partyniks 
had to be dragged kicking and screaming, too. y 

•«. . , The mer S er of tnis odd political couple could never have taken olace 
without the blessings of Norman Thomas and the maneuverings of Socialist LTtl 
Nat lonal secretary Irwin Suall, who later fired me from my fYrst SP iob-! 

?osrof m f!r i r H aPh H er "S eCa T * S T ed dUal l0yalty between the SP ^d the US 
Fost Office, which paid me better for a part time job that I had Irwin riiHn-t 
believe that was a principled position. FWm dldn t 

«™ .- lT l any Case ' tne unity conventi <>n of the ISL and the SP was a eas Tho 
convention broke the participants down - broke them down is the right phrase -- 



into workshop sessions so we could all become more familiar with each other. I 
W 7n t0 thG CivU rignts worksn( >P with my two revolutionary youth colleagues Tom 
and Rachelle, who as always were dressed in black. We were greeted at the door 
by a small, white-haired man dressed in a boy scout suit with short boy scout 
pants and a neckerchief, who was to lead the session. He turned out to be the 
tormer Socialist Party vice -presidential candidate, Darlington Hoopes, a Very 
nice man who actually was a boy scout troopmaster. His wife Hazelette Hoops — 
uariuigton and Hazelette, beautiful names « was also present. Darlington and 
Hazelette made an interesting couple » 

f n r Later tnat even ing> over many beers, we designed a presidential campaign 
ior uarlmgton on the Socialist ticket. Our slogan was Whoops for Hoopes. The 
campaign never got off the ground. 

The ISL had its problems and its sectarians and its strange for- 
mulations, and so did the SP. It had almost every socialist tendency outside 
outright communism within it. I was an admirer of Norman Thomas because he 
stuck to the socialist movement all his life and was dedicated to its prin- 
ciples. He tried to keep the feuding socialist movement together at all costs, 
i think we paid for that, because it was an unlivable organization. There was a 
£.uropean social democratic tendency, which wanted to build a mass party like the 
British Labour Party or the German Social Democratic Party, and wanted to do it 
exactly the same way. If they did it in England and Germany, they figured, why 

th" \?S , Xt m the United States? Now m aybe you know why they couldn't, but 
tney didn t. Then there was a city planning, or sewer socialist, grouping, 
inat was the friendly name. They loved to redesign the city. They were very 
deeply into this. The leader of that group « a very nice man, a dedicated man 
-- Seymour Stemsapir, used to keep the SP membership cards locked in a safe 
because he didn't want to let anybody take them out of his hands. After the 
march on Washington, ^rv which our people played a major role and which was one 
oi the great moments in our movement's history, we had a convention. At the 
convention we had a reception, and a couple of kids came in to play their banjo 
and guitar. They were playing and singing, when Seymour said to them, "Get out, 
you re making a nuisance here." Those kids were Bob Dylan and Joan Baez. That 
sort of indicated to us young folks that there were elements in the Party that 
were not ready to get with the new developments. 

There was also a pacifist wing in the Party, which was headed by David 
McReynolds, among others. It had a tendency to drift in Moscow's direction 
every time the free world raised a hand to defend itself militarily against the 
boviet Union. But, thank goodness, both in the ISL and in the SP there was also 
a sensible element, which wanted to orient itself towards the mainstream of the 
labor movement .and to participate in the Democratic Party with the labor move- 
ment to transform that party. This was the group that Shachtman and some of the 
leading elements of the ISL joined. 



We followed and gave up our revolutionary romanticism an inch at, a 
time. Max's persuasiveness , combined with the real struggle of the civil rights 
movement, moved us deeply. A Democratic Party orientation made sense, because 
we were convinced that if southern blacks got the vote they would unseat the 
Dixiecrats, and that there was at the time a major struggle beginning in the 
Democratic Party over civil rights between the liberal-Labor wing of the Party 
on one side, and the Dixiecrats and the other conservatives on the other. So we 
could see some connection between getting involved in civil rights and the 
Democratic Party. Our people even worked out a novel strategic conception 
called realignment, whereby the liberal-labor wing of the Democratic Party would 
replace the Dixiecrats and the machines. Our opposition to the Dixiecrats and 
T" a- , nghts work were ri S nt on target, but the efforts to break up the ma- 
cmnes didn t work out exactly as we expected. The machines, bad as they were, 
naa a decent relationship with the labor movement. What replaced these machines 
■tnat we were so intent on breaking up ~ and we didn't think too carefully about 
winJ W f>K r * plaee them "* was the anti-labor New Politics, middle class liberal 
wing or the Party, which was the precursor of McGovernism and which was to 
Decome a curse of our social democratic existence. We had to learn the hard way~ 
inat you shouldn't just listen to what a person says, you should watch what he 
S!!!L «! d eom Pare the two. At the time, we believed in our rhetoric and ideas 
they dW any g ' so we listened to what people said more than we watched what 

n*».*wi 0{ t r firSt ^^P*^ in the Democratic Party didn't turn out so 
KSffi y T h : *- Wa f { consistent wi th our ideas but it wasn't consistent with 
reamy. ine first candidate in the Democratic Party we supported was naturally 
fil^fn f d ^ most ^ialist. We supported someone who was called a 

DPm^ fl «!p 0C I '^ he Wasn,t dem <*ratie a t all;; he was a radical in the 
™1*IZ i!?* y ' flishamewpJVIarkLane. We supported him for Congress. Mark 
T«™ It hot against the Dixiecrats, which was fine, but he was also red hot for 
Jack N^wfSS W , f "ftl™ fine: the good o1 ' USSR - His campaign manager was 
Mark's car^r' T* fJ^T Voi ? e f ^e, who joined the SP to advance his and 
vSZ of thl v . Ne 1 w ^^ , » sK>gan for Mark, as I remember, was Mark Lane: the 
an pmfJtl Voic ^ ess v This made some of the older socialists uneasy; it had 
an elitist ring to them. We thought it was great. 

ean^itv I??i G ° d Mark T lost - Some of you will remember Mark in another 
capacity: as a lawyer for Jim Jones of Jonestown. 

TM* i h t n ttiose , da ys»'we were deeply involved in the civil rights movement. 
nSkinTt^J*!? of K the + trul y great contributions our movement made, as it is 
Er^SJS? y I V s d ° ing in the Polish crisis ' We wer * also distracted 

Partis t?tl } emS - ? e ^ ways had a lot of internal Problems. The Socialist 
Party s youth organization was led at the time by the realignment and civil 



in g the Sp's youtK; V?Y™ e f"!T effeCtiVe "* m0St Ca P able leaders 
a large gr^ an/S'.L T g Pe ° ple S Socialist Lea ^ ue - But they wer ^ not 
winglf Te P vou th IL ?»n ""?« *"*'* chall ^e from the Left, the peacenik 
radical idea that has «n 1™ /l"^ 1!°" ° Ut ' Usin ^ ev< *y sectarian a " d titra- 
tion. No sooner m SL Tff ° y Tt t0 Win the ^«"WP of the organiza- 
factions, eac ^ contendTnVwL Jh? 'Ih^ y ° Uth triumph than U s ? m in "° four 
Naturally, they Ses?rov?d t ho ° ?her , 0Ver wnich was ** ™ost left wing, 
something nc ^r?M?^L, h? r ? I !; aatlCn - And then tnis ^ft wing" did 
has done ™ me wU I !Lt h < ^ GVer d ° ne - Tne leadership of the YPSL 
: history-maS tL Jf'. but *? ^ rou P did something unprecedented and 
democraTfc ^ social^sf movZS ^V*?^ the organization, and the entire 
Then thev -voted t£ ^ ?' Politically,' morally and,. financially bankrupt, 
that youth group VjhKS^h '*^^' ^ °^ lastin * ^numen^to 
that's not even LreanvmnI? Vr* * 0< il* 1St y° uth ^ement, is a monument 
That hole tl ?W m oxe ! a hole in the waU of our old. office on Broadway. 

chairman of the YPSLTthf t? " J? lf Ctly the sha P e of the head o/^he 
head because hkS , M ?T? Mlke Snute * U was an «** replica of his 
was the onf who 2JT T Sh f • int0 tne waU • Vm not * si *™« to say that I 
vived to run out'f^^Jff ™to *he wall. Fmglad.he survived. He slr- 
ietic thinr he had ever dS T the , StairS > which was Probably the most ath- 
ideological tLIt, Y riLnP t "> hl ! llfe ' Mike Sh "te,,who was very deep in 
words® thou g ht s, didn't; understand that ther^ are such things as fighting 

still standee sTa^aT^ ^ m f for this brutality. These charges 
reputation. ' lm trvin g to get them expunged to protect my 

amazing; \ ; "S^t^^Lf °? in tne civi l "ghts movement. It was 
knows Lati'sdSnSg Max Tom V p ^^f^^ ^ dedicated and 
Rustin, who was the S£* * f '• ™' Rach€Ue and N orm Hill recruited Bayard 



%^^^^e££™« » ack trade --nists and civil rights. 
ftntoiding George Mean, uT° P T S ° me ° f the leaders of the AFL-CIO, 
mit -said that^nd^'was riZ IfiV miS h u " derstandi ^- I think Meany 
pmi rights movement fa tohXr'v (K-^.Tf^ anything like the 
/older leaders to adaot to it n y bor ' and !t took time for some of the 

Vjtop to-o^^S/^'sTZS 1 . 1 ^ th -^pt. We built the A? 
, .^'m^nts. ' nicn stm stands as one of our greatest accomplish- 

* >d the loZe\lT^ m tuL%lrlTJ eCl T ?! «" dvil HghtS moveme »t 

; /it into, but this misdirection c, t t£ * &nd ""ra-nationalist elements got 

^'develop into a ^t^^^^^J^^ 1 ^^ ,"* ^^'t aUow it to 

r mic crisis. I remember in , the end Z , labo , r . to really deal with the eeono- 

for Racial Equality. 'Ve wer Tlrvine T^T*?* ?* ^° Vm in tne Committee 

ended up sitting on the T^iboVnZ g * ^ outradicalize the left wing. So we 

really work, beSaus" the Left th™ , dge a " d blockin ^ traffic. It didn't 

the. highways arfCaufea^S *£ TZT" *?' they would Paralyze" all 

beat them at this game. there Was notnm 2 we co ^ really do to 

and I ^t'druT^^eta^Sf S^" ^ '^ Penn Ke ^e 
wanted to stop them for a mfaSe 2> th^S ^^ b0the^ pe0ple ' we °^ 

Harlem and see how' bad it w™ 1 thdr wav to^th^K ^ ^ the Poverty in 
like a good idea, but, you know LwoS, the suburbs. Now this sounded 
never so glad to see the cops come * P ^ ° n their Way home " • ; * was 

columnist IT^ toTV^TlXTo?^ <* "*" ^ ^' *» *"dtag 
drunken stupor, printed ? in™ eadtr artSi T", 1 '- WhiCh We had *'*«<*» in I 
we did appear very moving. , l n d X " ' ^ * SeH ° Usly ^ mad ^ what 
eivil rights movement betfeen thosf who wanLT I P ° WeP Str ^ le *«*» the 

:r those w »° — - « =rs- e ^* 



I'd like to tell 



Democrats, USa" and Michael" iLhuIw* n^ the SpMt bet ween Social 
Committee. Some people sav thit thl ??? Democratic Socialist Organizing 
At the height of the P Vi P etna m y war when'aU the"^ ^^^ That ' s S5Se£ 
wi h Harnngton in a restaurant and worked out 8 -m g WaS g ° ing 6n ' we sat down 
wh 1C h you could read as advocating 2,1 ~mpromise position on Vietnam, 



sity and the Village. We were happy because we didn't feel like we sold the 
Vietnamese out. We were one happy family. What split the socialist movement 
was something entirely different. It was the conflict in the Democratic Party 
between. the McGovernite, or New Politics, movement and the labor movement. It 
was over McGoyern and Humphrey. When the New Politics movement and the campus 
radicals in the SDS became strong and forced that conflict, that was when the 
movement split. Our faction believed that the organized labor movement and the 
masses of people it represents should not be subordinated to any ^intellectual 
elite. If there is anything basic to being a socialist, a democratic socialist, 
tfyat.has to be it. When democracy comes into conflict with elites, we stand 
with democracy. And if we have some intellectual ability and had the luck to 
get an education, instead of using our education to advance the interests of the 
intellectual elite, we use it to support the movements of the masses against 
priestly intellectual classes and against all those who would use status, money 
or any other kind of power to dominate human beings and deny them their democra- 
tic expression. 

,-. $ut that's all the past". There are some lessons for you there, but I 

think the future will be different. The future of our movement and the future 
of social democracy in the United States will depend on our relationship, with 
the labor movement. I'm working fdr the Steelworkers andl talk tq a lot of 
labor people, and we've found something which is very important for you to know 
about. Within the labor movement now there are many young people who have 
either a high school education or some years of college. A lot of them are laid 
off now because of the economy. 'They are articualte, they are interested in 
ideas. They've learned something about the workplace and organizing because 
they re in the labor movement. Many of them are presidents of union -locals; 
others are coming, intoV the labor movement. The older guys are resisting them 
because they're afraid, of their education, knowledge and energy. 

There are enormous human resources in the labor movement both among 
these young workers and among the older workers, though they can't articulate 
things as well. The outcome of the conflict between labor and conservatism will 
depend on whether labor can bring its human resources to bear and encourage 
political awareness and activism among its members, especially its younger ones. 
Our ideology is a good one to go with labor's organization beeause it reaches 
out to all kinds of people. It articulates what labor's really about: that it's 
not just another special interest group, but speaks for all elements of society 
which are exploited. 

Of course, we can't just go in there to give labor ah ideology; we have 
to go in there to help people develop. What's interesting about these younger 
people — and I think it's very important to you ~ is that there is something 
they want. I was talking with some young steelworkers, and they were telling me 
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